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For  a closing  word  in  regard  to  Franklin  I prefer  what 
Carlyle  wrote  of  La  Perouse,  “The  brave  navigator  sailed 
into  the  unknown,  the  seekers  search  for  him  on  every  shore 
of  every  sea,  they  return  and  find  him  not,  only  a sad,  mys- 
terious memory  of  him  remains  in  every  head  and  in  every 
heart.” 

Since  his  death  the  world  has  missed  Franklin. 
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A BOY’S  MEMORIES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND 
THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN ; TOGETHER  WITH  EXTRACTS  FROM 
A CONTEMPORANEOUS  DIARY. 

A Paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society  at  a regular  meeting, 

April  20,  1915,  by  Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk  of  the  Society. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  present  month,  a 
momentous  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica occurred  in  the  capital  of  the  nation ; Abraham  Lincoln, 
Sixteenth  President,  was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
an  actor,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  just  as  the  American 
people  realized  that  after  four  years  of  fratricidal  warfare 
their  country  might  again  become  one  and  inseparable. 

The  month  of  April,  1865,  had  already  been  made  memo- 
rable, for  on  its  ninth  day,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
the  last  hope  of  the  crumbling  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, had  been  surrendered  by  its  accomplished,  but  misguided 
leader,  Gen.  Robert  E,  Lee,  to  the  great  commander  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Gen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant. 

The  month  of  April  is  indeed  an  historic  one  in  American 
annals,  for  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Spanish  War,  the  opening  events  have  occurred  in  this  month. 

My  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  reading  in  the  press  each  day  for  four  years,  a 
brief  account  of  what  had  occurred  fifty  years  ago.  This 
newspaper  history  has  certainly  been  of  great  educational 
value  to  the  people  at  large,  who  probably  would  not  read  a 
more  formal  one.  It  has  also  served  to  revive  the  memories 
of  thousands  of  civil  war  veterans  who  happily  are  still  with 
us,  half  a century  after  the  stirring  days  in  which  they  had 
a part. 
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Although  but  a lad  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  my  inter- 
est was  then  aroused  by  the  fact  that  several  of  my  relatives 
were  serving  in  both  the  army  and  navy,  and  I was  frequently 
hearing  news  of  them  from  my  parents.  My  oldest  brother, 
who  had  made  several  voyages  to  foreign  lands  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  had  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  master’s 
mate  in  the  latter  months  of  the  war,  and  was  present  on  the 
frigate  Wabash  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Fisher.  I remember 
that  he  sent  home  several  relics  from  the  battle,  notably  two 
muskets  and  two  shells,  and  also  a flag,  which,  after  hanging 
in  the  Boston  Museum,  was  later  placed  in  Ford’s  Theatre, 
Washington,  where  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

Two  uncles  served  in  important  positions ; one  was  Chap- 
lain of  the  23rd  Massachusetts  Regiment  and  was  detailed 
several  times  from  his  ministerial  duty  to  bring  north  on 
transports,  from  Southern  battlefields  and  hospitals,  wounded 
and  sick  soldiers.  They  were  thence  sent  to  their  various 
New  England  homes  to  receive  the  tender  care  that  was 
awaiting  them.  The  other  uncle  was  Surgeon  of  the  12th 
New  York  Artillery,  and  he  was  my  relative  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  country.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  see  his  name  re- 
corded in  Memorial  Hall  of  Harvard  University,  his  Alma 
Mater.  His  funeral  took  place  in  our  home  in  1863,  and  I 
remember  the  solemn  event,  although  possibly  I did  not  realize 
then  that  he  was  a hero  of  the  Civil  War. 

Two  cousins  also  served ; one  as  Paymaster  in  the  naval 
service,  the  other  as  Corporal  in  a Massachusetts  regi- 
ment. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  a first  cousin  of  my 
mother,  he  of  the  South  land,  and  she  of  the  North  land, 
was  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  who  was  prominent  in  the  cavalry 
service  of  the  Confederacy  throughout  the  war.  It  was  grat- 
ifying later  to  his  New  England  relatives  to  know  that  he 
served  his  country  with  devotion  in  the  Spanish  War  as  a 
Major  General  in  the  United  States  Army.  It  was  also  a 
pleasure  for  my  mother  and  myself  to  receive  him  at  our 
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home,  and  he  was  a valued  correspondent  of  our  family  until 
the  close  of  his  life. 

I would  also  speak  of  my  father’s  diary,  from  which  I 
quote  freely  in  this  paper.  He  kept  it  faithfully  for  many 
years,  despite  an  active  life  as  a Boston  physician,  yet  I re- 
gret to  say  that  his  interest  waned  in  the  years  1862  and 
1863.  He  was  a close  observer  and  described  in  a graphic 
manner  many  important  events  in  his  day  and  generation. 
Moreover,  as  he  visited  almost  daily  for  many  years  the  inner 
sanctum  of  his  friend,  Daniel  N.  Haskell,  Editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  watch  the 
trend  of  national  and  local  affairs. 

I must  not  forget  also  to  speak  of  the  large  and  interesting 
Colburn  Collection  of  Portraits  and  Autograph  Letters  in 
the  Collections  of  this  Society,  which  are  entrusted  to  my 
care.  When  we  may  read  at  will  letters  of  the  great  men  of 
a great  national  era,  there  is  always  the  accompanying  thought 
that  we  are  approaching  close  to  their  personalities. 

I shall  now  read  from  the  diary  some  entries  made  in  the 
opening  days  of  the  war.  At  that  time  I was  so  young  that 
the  stirring  events  left  no  lasting  impression  on  my  memory, 
and  yet  I must  have  seen  marching  troops  pass  our  house 
and  perhaps  have  been  taken  to  the  Worcester  Railroad  Sta- 
tion, which  was  near  our  home,  to  see  regiments  of  soldiers 
depart  for  Washington. 

I desire  first,  however,  to  read  three  entries  made  in  the 
diary  at  dates  before  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

“ November  6,  1 860.  Election  day.  This  is  a day  big  with 
fate.  To-day  are  to  be  elected  a President  of  the  United 
States,  a Governor  of  this  State  and  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Legislature.  I went  down  to  Faneuil  Hall 
in  the  evening  to  hear  the  news.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  for- 
merly Mayor  of  the  City,  is  elected  to  Congress  in  the  Fourth 
District  by  six  hundred  majority  over  Erastus  B.  Bigelow, 
who  was  the  Democratic  and  Opposition  candidate.  Returns 
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enough  have  come  in  to  show  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next  four 
years.” 

“March  4,  1861.  Inauguration  Day.  Guns  are  firing  on 
the  Common.  This  tells  that  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been 
inducted  into  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
Never  since  the  confederacy  was  formed  has  so  much  inter- 
est been  manifested  to  read  the  message.” 

“ March  23.  Nothing  of  much  interest  has  occurred  to-day. 
Public  expectation,  that  has  watched  for  the  news  from  the 
South,  is  almost  tired  with  being  so  long  cheated  of  its  sen- 
sation and  Fort  Sumter  does  not  create  much  talk,  one  way 
or  another.  I have  not  said  much  about  secession  in  this 
journal,  because  in  the  first  place,  all  I know  of  it  I get  from 
the  papers  which  are  full  of  it.  And  in  the  second  place, 
the  future  historian  will  be  better  able  to  pick  up  his  facts 
from  contemporaneous  newspapers  than  from  surmises  of 
people  like  myself,  who  know  nothing  personally  about  it.” 

The  record  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  reads  as 
follows  : 

“April  13,  1861.  War!  War!  War!  Sad  news  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
begun  by  the  Confederate  forces.  Expectation  is  on  tiptoe. 
People  are  gathering  in  groups  discussing  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  news  received  by  telegraph.” 

“April  14.  More  bad  news.  Sumter  has  surrendered. 
Two  thousand  shots  fired  and  nobody  killed.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible ? ” 

“April  15.  More  news  from  the  South.  To-day  there  came 
a requisition  for  two  thousand  troops  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  is  menaced  by  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. Their  success  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
has  made  them  bold,  and  they  fancy  they  have  but  to  show 
themselves  at  the  North,  and  the  white-livered  Yankees  as 
they  call  us,  will  run  for  their  lives.  There  is  news  that  Fort 
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Pickens  has  been  reinforced.  If  so,  there  is  hope  that  the 
onward  wave  of  secession  may  be  stayed.  But  as  it  looks 
now,  the  stoutest  heart  may  well  grow  faint  at  the  prospect 
before  us.  God  grant  that  the  storm  of  blood  which  now 
threatens  to  sweep  over  the  land  may  be  stayed.” 

“April  i6.  Troops  pouring  into  the  city.  Excitement 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  There  is  now  no  middle  ground. 
Those  who  are  not  for  us  are  against  us.  I was  told  to-day 
that  a party  of  gentlemen  went  to  the  office  of  the  Courier 
yesterday  and  proclaimed  that  unless  a different  tone  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  for  the  future,  the  office  would  be  gutted 
and  the  paper  stopped,  that  was  all.  In  obedience  to  this 
wholesome  threat,  it  has  become  quite  decent  since  then. 
The  news  to-day  is  a continuation  of  yesterday.  War  and 
rumors  of  war.  The  fear  now  is  that  the  Southern  forces 
may  march  on  the  City  of  Washington  and  then  a desperate 
battle  might  be  fought.  The  same  sentiment  seems  to  ani- 
mate the  entire  North  so  far  as  heard  from.  More  than  two 
hundred  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  million  of  dollars 
have  been  offered  to  the  government  to  carry  on  the  struggle. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  principle  of  slavery  is  to  triumph 
and  that  that  kind  of  civilization  is  to  prevail 

“April  17.  Troops  still  come  pouring  in.  This  morning 
Governor  Andrew  received  them  at  the  State  House  and 
presented  the  regiment  which  was  to  go  first  with  its  flag. 
The  regiment  (the  sixth)  left  by  the  Worcester  Railroad  for 
New  York  en  route  for  Washington.” 

“April  18.  The  excitement  grows  more  intense.  Troops 
are  pouring  in  and  the  city  resounds  to  the  tramp  of  armed 
soldiery.  Another  regiment  went  this  afternoon.  The  news 
came  this  afternoon  that  the  State  of  Virginia  has  seceded 
and  that  the  convention  has  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  and  Harper’s  Ferry.  Well,  we  might  as 
well  know  the  worst  sooner  as  later  and  better  too.  If  she 
has  seceded,  God  save  Virginia,  for  man  cannot ! She  will 
furnish  the  arena  in  which  will  be  fought  the  battles  between 
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freedom  and  slavery.  Excitement  is  spreading  and  all  are 
thinking  deep  but  say  little.” 

“April  19.  The  report  comes  by  telegraph  that  the  Sixth 
Regiment  was  attacked  in  passing  through  Baltimore  and 
some  of  their  number  killed.  I hope  that  this  may  prove  not 
to  be  true.” 

“ April  20.  The  news  of  yesterday  has  filled  the  cup  of  woe 
to  the  last  drop.  It  apparently  was  the  one  thing  needed  to 
enlist  everybody  in  favor  of  Law,  Order  and  Loyalty.  A 
great  oath,  as  it  were,  was  taken  that  inasmuch  as  the  mob 
had  drawn  the  sword,  they  should  have  enough  of  it.  Sol- 
diers are  swarming  at  every  corner.  The  horses  for  the  light 
artillery,  which  starts  for  the  war  to-day,  seventy-two  in  num- 
ber, were  purchased  of  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Company. 
I have  been  uneasy  and  excited.  I cannot  sit  still,  and  the 
news  by  telegraph  is  so  uncertain  that  I cannot  allay  my  fever 
by  the  news.  I went  to-day  to  the  Transcript  office  where  I 
met  Henry  Wilson,  one  of  our  United  States  Senators.  He 
was  brimfull  of  fight.  He  thought  that  if  the  muskets  of  our 
soldiers  had  been  loaded  with  buckshot  instead  of  ball,  they 
would  have  given  the  mob  a fine  peppering.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  enthusiasm  of  all  classes  in  this  city.  Those  who 
have  been  the  most  opposed  to  Republicanism  in  the  past  are 
now  the  most  uncompromising  in  their  feelings  towards  the 
South.” 

“ April  20.  The  ladies  particularly  are  very  busy  in  making 
clothing  for  the  troops.  The  flannel  is  contributed  by  the 
firms  down  town  and  the  garments  are  cut  and  made  by  the 
ladies.  At  my  house  there  is  to  be  a meeting  next  Monday 
of  forty  ladies  for  this  purpose.” 

“April  21.  Sunday.  Fletcher  Webster  announced  yester- 
day that  he  would  raise  a regiment  and  proceed  to  the  seat 
of  war.  The  meeting  was  appointed  at  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change, but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  they  adjourned  to 
State  Street.  The  street  was  full  as  far  as  could  be  seen  ; 
ten  thousand  people  answered  the  call.  There  were  many 
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patriotic  speeches,  and  recruiting  went  on  vigorously.  Such 
a strange  sight  as  this  was  in  the  streets  of  old,  quiet,  staid 
Boston  ! On  my  way  to  church  this  morning  I met  a crowd 
from  State  Street.  This  afternoon,  on  going  down  town  to 
learn  the  latest  news,  I met  the  City  Guards  filing  down  from 
their  armory  for  a drill  on  the  Common.  On  the  Common 
also,  the  recruits  of  the  new  regiment  that  is  being  formed  at 
Faneuil  Hall  were  reviewed  by  Governor  Andrew." 

“ April  22.  Ten  years  ago  to-day,  Daniel  Webster  made  his 
speech  in  Bowdoin  Square  ; what  a change  from  then  ! To- 
day the  regiment  raised  by  his  son*  is  rapidly  filling  up  with 
recruits. 

“ Reports  to-day  from  the  men  of  the  band  who  went  with 
the  Sixth  Regiment  to  Baltimore.  From  these  accounts  the 
soldiers  stood  up  manfully  and  killed  many  of  the  rowdies. 
William  B.  Astor,  of  New  York,  offers  to  give  four  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  government  and  to  loan  the  sum  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars." 

‘‘April  23.  A report  to-day  that  the  City  of  Baltimore  has 
been  shelled  and  is  now  on  fire ; also  that  the  mob  is  loose 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  city.  God  protect  the  inhabi- 
tants. No  news  from  the  troops.  As  yet  Massachusetts  is 
the  only  State  in  the  field.  Good  for  old  Massachusetts ! " 

The  response  of  Massachusetts  to  the  call  for  troops  as 
shown  on  the  last  entry  of  the  diarist,  seems  to  be  the  re- 
markable fulfillment  of  a prophecy  made  July  17,  1850,  by 
Daniel  Webster,  in  his  speech  on  the  “Compromise  Bill," 
before  the  United  States  Senate,  when  he  said : 

“ I feel  that  when  I,  and  all  those  that  now  hear  me,  shall 
have  gone  to  our  last  home,  and  afterwards,  when  mould  may 
have  gathered  upon  our  memories,  as  it  will  have  done  upon 

* Col.  Fletcher  Webster,  to  whom  the  diarist  referred,  went  to 
the  war  with  his  regiment,  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He 
was  killed  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  on  August  30,  1862, 
He  was  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Boston  from  1850  to  1861. 
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our  tombs,  that  State,  so  early  to  take  her  part  in  the  great 
contest  of  the  Revolution,  will  stand,  as  she  has  stood  and 
now  stands,  like  that  column  which,  near  her  Capitol,  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, firm,  erect,  and  immovable.  I believe.  Sir,  that,  if  com- 
motion shall  shake  the  country,  there  will  be  one  rock  forever, 
as  solid  as  the  granite  of  her  hills,  for  the  Union  to  repose 
upon.  I believe  that,  if  disasters  arise,  bringing  clouds  which 
shall  obscure  the  ensign  now  over  her  and  over  us,  there  will 
be  one  star  that  will  but  burn  the  brighter  amid  the  darkness 
of  that  night ; and  I believe  that,  if  in  the  remotest  ages  (I 
trust  they  will  be  infinitely  remote)  an  occasion  shall  occur 
when  the  sternest  duties  of  patriotism  are  demanded  and  to 
be  performed,  Massachusetts  will  imitate  her  own  example ; 
and  that,  as  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  she  was 
the  first  to  offer  the  outpouring  of  her  blood  and  her  treasure 
in  the  struggle  of  liberty,  so  she  will  be  hereafter  ready,  when 
the  emergency  arises,  to  repeat  and  renew  that  offer  with  a 
thousand  times  as  many  warm  hearts  and  a thousand  times 
as  many  strong  hands.” 

“ April  27.  Good  news.  All  the  New  York  regiments,  the 
Massachusetts  Fifth  and  the  Rhode  Island  troops  are  at 
Washington.  This  brings  the  effective  force  at  that  place 
now  up  to  thirteen  thousand  men  ; enough  to  hold  it  against 
any  force  the  rebels  are  likely  to  bring  into  the  field  at 
present.  I saw  Charles  Sumner  in  the  Transcript  office  day 
before  yesterday.  He  said  that  Massachusetts  had  won  for 
herself  great  fame  in  the  present  emergency  by  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  she  had  responded  to  the  call  for  troops,  and 
that  to  Governor  Andrew  most  of  it  is  owing.  Jeff  Davis  is 
still  at  the  seat  of  government  at  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
There  are  plenty  of  rumors  but  little  truth.  The  telegraph 
as  a rule  tells  more  lies  than  truths.” 

“April  29.  The  Fourth  Battalion,  which  was  organized 
from  the  old  New  England  Guards  and  now  has  two  com- 
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panics  under  the  command  of  Major  Thomas  G.  Stevenson,* 
went  down  to  Fort  Independence  last  Friday  and  are  already 
under  good  discipline  there. 

“ By  estimate  there  are  now  in  the  field  awaiting  transpor- 
tation and  ready  for  orders,  fifty-four  thousand  men.  Pretty 
good  this  for  fifteen  days,  for  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month 
the  first  requisition  came.  Washington  is  safe,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  week  there  will  be  thirty-five  thousand  troops  there 
who  will  hold  the  city  in  spite  of  all  the  South.  Here  in  our 
midst  the  buzz  and  excitement  that  marked  the  first  onset, 
has  settled  down  in  active  and  better  understood  preparation. 
Recruiting  is  going  on  rapidly,  military  stores  are  being  got 
together  in  a business-like  way  and  the  whole  community  is 
hard  at  work  for  the  cause.  To-day  we  have  another  sewing 
bee  at  our  house,  making  undershirts  of  cotton  for  our  sol- 
diers, who  are  beginning  to  find  their  thick  flannel  shirts  too 
hot  and  heavy.  Reports  come  in  that  the  men,  who  have 
been  active  instruments  in  creating  this  trouble  among  our 
Southern  brethren,  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  strength 
of  the  feeling  at  the  North.  They  have  been  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  we  have  had  no  souls  above  trade,  and  as  one 
of  them  is  reported  to  have  said,  would  do  anything  for  a 
shilling  and  sell  our  souls  for  a quarter  of  a dollar.  Before 
we  get  through  they  will  probably  be  undeceived.  Well,  it 
may  prove  the  only  way  in  which  the  South  will  be  made  to 
respect  us  and  give  us  credit  for  courage  and  chivalry.” 

“April  30.  The  news  to-day  has  a better  complexion. 
Maryland  is  retreating  from  the  secession  line.  She  cannot 
toe  the  mark  with  the  stake  she  is  obliged  to  put  up.  If  she 
will  change  her  front  and  be  true  to  her  allegiance,  much  of  the 
difficulty  will  be  removed.  By  the  news  by  mail  the  whole 
South  is  on  the  move,  but  no  doubt  much  of  this  apparent 
bustle  is  on  paper  alone.  As  the  New  York  Herald  well  says, 

* Major  Stevenson  was  later  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment.  Still  later  he  was  a Brigadier  General  and  was  killed 
near  Spottsylvania  Va.,  May  10,  1864. 
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‘ . the  South  has  marvelously  overrated  its  power  and  un- 
derrated ours.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago  alone,  without  aid  from  a single  State,  could 
easily  send  forth  men  enough  to  whip  the  whole  Southern 
Confederacy.’  ” 

Two  more  entries  of  local  interest  are  as  follows  : 

On  May  i,  i86i,  we  read  : “ The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  killed  in  Baltimore  on  April  19th  arrived  in  Boston 
to-day.  They  were  received  at  the  Worcester  station  by  the 
Independent  Corps  of  Cadets,  who  escorted  them  to  the 
other  depot.  The  stores  on  Washington  Street  where  they 
passed  were  draped  in  black.” 

On  May  3rd,  the  diarist  wrote : ‘‘The  First  Regiment  were 
out  on  parade  to-day  and  marched  through  Washington  Street 
more  than  one  thousand  strong.  They  looked  finely  and 
marched  well.  The  uniform  is  serviceable  and  not  cumber- 
some. They  will  give  a good  account  of  themselves.  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Green  and  Dr.  Zabdiel  B.  Adams  go  as  surgeons.” 

I have  read  selections  from  the  diary  to  the  end  of  April, 
1861,  which  show  the  uprising  of  the  North  as  exemplified  in 
Boston,  one  of  its  chief  cities. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  diarist  believed,  as  did 
also  so  many  of  the  North  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  that 
the  Southern  Confederacy  would  collapse  after  a few  months 
of  hostilities.  But  the  South,  as  well  as  the  North,  believing 
in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  buckled  on  its  armor  and  four  years 
of  war  followed,  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed  and  billions 
of  dollars  were  expended  before  it  was  learned  that  the  nation 
“could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.” 

The  Civil  War  made  little  impression  on  me  until  near  its 
close,  on  account  of  my  youth,  and  yet  I can  recall  incidents 
of  my  school  days  and  can  remember  all  of  my  teachers  in 
whose  classes  I was  a pupil  during  the  four  years  of  the 
war. 
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Two  incidents  of  the  war,  however,  remain  in  my  memory. 
Of  one,  the  funeral  of  my  uncle,  I have  already  spoken.  The 
other  occurred  early  in  the  war,  while  I was  passing  a few 
weeks  with  my  maternal  grandmother  in  Dorchester,  now  a 
part  of  Boston.  One  day  I went  to  the  Town  Hall  and  saw 
a company  of  soldiers  which  was  starting  for  the  war.  I 
remember  the  long  line  of  uniformed  men,  with  shining  ac- 
coutrements, and  I can  recall  the  farewells  of  mothers  and 
stalwart  sons  and  loving  husbands  and  wives.  Probably  some 
did  not  return  to  their  New  England  homes,  and  to-day  their 
memories  are  kept  green  by  children  and  children’s  children. 

I little  realized  at  the  time  that  my  grandmother,  with 
whom  I passed  that  summer,  was  a daughter  of  an  officer  of 
the  Revolution.  Her  father  was  a trusted  comrade  and 
friend  of  Washington,  was  offered  by  him,  but  declined,  the 
place  of  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff,  and  was  one  of  the  group 
who  formed  with  the  Commander-in-chief  the  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati.  If  she  repeated  to  me  stories  which  she  had 
heard  from  her  father,  of  Lexington,  Valley  Forge  and  York- 
town,  they  no  longer  remain  in  my  memory. 

When  the  war  closed,  I had  arrived  at  an  age  when  I could 
comprehend  passing  events  and  retain  them  in  my  memory.  I 
remember  well  the  rejoicing  in  Boston  when  news  came  of  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox,  and  I can  also  recall  the  deep  sor- 
row which  filled  all  hearts  when  it  was  learned  that  President 
Lincoln  had  been  assassinated.  We  heard  the  appalling  news 
on  that  fateful  April  morning  from  our  next  door  neighbor, 
who,  holding  a newspaper  high  in  air,  came  into  our  quiet 
home  greatly  excited.  Then  came  on  apace  the  tolling  bells 
and  drooping  flags,  and  we  saw  in  the  city  streets  the  mourn- 
ing badges  worn  by  all,  and  the  draped  shop  windows,  telling 
of  a nation’s  grief. 

I will  now  resume  my  readings  from  the  diary,  beginning 
with  the  eventful  month  of  April,  1865,  which  was  to  see  the 
ending  of  the  war. 
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“April  3,  1865.  Great  and  glorious  news.  General  Grant 
has  routed  the  Rebels,  whipping  them  all  along  the  line  and 
has  taken  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
Confederates  evacuated  and  the  Union  forces,  in  the  shape  of 
colored  troops,  marched  in  at  8.15  A.  M.  This  is  retributive 
justice.  Here  in  Boston,  the  city  is  alive  with  enthusiasm 
and  speeches,  music  and  cheers  filled  up  the  day.  In  the 
evening  there  were  numerous  illuminations  and  everybody 
was  jolly.” 

“April  4.  The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  becomes  better 
and  better.  This  afternoon  there  was  a meeting  at  Faneuil 
Hall  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a public  expression  of  joy 
and  gladness  at  the  magnitude  of  the  victories  now  oc- 
curring.” 

“ April  7.  The  news  from  the  war  becomes  better  and 
better.  General  Sheridan  has  whipped  General  Lee  and  cap- 
tured four  or  five  of  his  generals.” 

“April  10.  The  great  news  of  to-day  is  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee  with  his  whole  army  to  General  Grant  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House,  Virginia.  This  practically  ends  the 
war,  for  with  the  Army  of  Virginia  conquered,  the  bulwark  of 
the  Rebellion  is  broken  down.  The  surrender  was  finally 
completed  yesterday,  although  the  exchange  of  letters  was 
begun  two  days  before.  The  news  came  after  midnight  and 
became  generally  known  this  morning.  The  city  is  alive 
with  rejoicing.  Unmindful  of  the  rain,  the  people  are  out  in 
processions  with  drums  beating  and  flags  streaming,  and  hur- 
rahing and  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  To  the 
present  generation,  no  such  day  has  been  seen  before.  The 
city  has  to-day  literally  fulfilled  the  recommendation  of  John 
Adams  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  by  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations, with  sounds  of  rejoicing  and  the  pealing  of  bells. 
Long  will  the  day  be  remembered.  Impromptu  meetings 
were  organized  in  the  streets  and  in  the  Old  South  Church, 
at  which  speeches  were  made,  prayers  and  congratulations 
offered  and  every  demonstration  of  joy  that  could  find  utter- 
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ance.  I illuminated  my  house  in  the  evening  and  the  city 
was  generally  illuminated.  Laus  Deo ! At  the  meeting  in 
Winthrop  Square,  in  front  of  Mr.  Beebe’s  store,  Mr.  G.  S. 
H.  undertook  to  speak,  and  when  he  attempted  to  ease  the 
fall  of  General  Lee,  calling  him  magnanimous  in  surrender- 
ing, etc.,  the  crowd  hissed  him,  and  finally  drove  him  from 
the  platform.” 

“April  II.  Chester  Park  carried  off  the  honors  last  night. 
The  citizens  universally  illuminated  their  houses.  There  was 
music,  and  fireworks  made  the  Park  as  light  as  day.  To- 
night Union  Park  is  all  ablaze.  I went  up  with  Charlie 
and  called  on  several  friends  who  had  illuminated  and  kept 
open  house.  I heard  to-day  of  the  meeting  held  in  the  Old 
South  Church  day  before  yesterday.  Two  of  each  denomi- 
nation of  the  clergy  were  invited  to  speak,  and  thirty-four 
guns  were  fired  from  the  belfry  of  the  church.  Well  may 
the  people  celebrate  the  event  and  go  crazy  over  it.  Another 
such  will  never  occur  again.” 

“April  13.  Fast  day.  Everything  in  the  city  very  quiet. 
People  seem  to  have  recovered  from  their  craziness  of  the 
first  of  the  week.  Most  of  the  churches  held  their  services 
in  the  evening.” 

“April  15.  Yesterday  was  one  of  horror  ; one  long  to  be 
remembered  as  the  dark  day  of  the  Republic.  This  morning 
the  news  came  that  President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Seward,  and 
two  of  his  sons,  together  with  a servant,  had  been  attacked 
by  an  assassin.  The  President  is  dead,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Seward’s  sons  ; and  the  others  are  lying  in  a precarious  con- 
dition from  their  wounds.  A blight  like  a mildew  has  fallen 
over  the  community.  Such  a change  from  three  days  ago ! 
Then  the  joyful  peals  of  the  bells  told  of  a rebellion  put  down. 
Now  the  mournful  tolling  tells  of  the  nation’s  loss.  The  as- 
sassin of  the  President  is  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  son  of  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  so  widely  known  in  the  theatrical  profession. 
Business  has  been  generally  suspended  and  emblems  of  mourn- 
ing are  fast  appearing  in  the  streets.” 
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“April  1 6.  Sunday.  The  news  from  Washington  is  that 
Mr.  Seward  is  comfortable,  but  his  son  is  not  expected  to  live. 
No  trace  of  the  assassins  as  yet,  except  that  they  crossed  the 
Anacosta  Bridge  about  half-past  ten  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der. Evidence  beyond  doubt  points  to  Booth  as  the  assassin 
of  the  President.  The  event  was  suitably  noticed  in  all  of  the 
churches.  Our  Church  [the  Central  Congregational  Church 
in  Winter  St.]  was  draped  in  black  around  the  pulpit,  and  our 
minister  [Rev.  John  E.  Todd]  preached  a memorial  sermon 
from  the  ninety-third  Psalm,  first  verse,  ‘The  Lord  reigneth.’ 
It  is  indeed  a solemn  season.” 

“April  19.  All  the  stores  are  closed  and  the  streets  are 
filled  with  a quiet  concourse  of  people  wending  their  way  to 
the  churches,  where  at  twelve  o’clock  services  are  to  be  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  funeral  of  President  Lincoln  at  the 
White  House  in  Washington.  It  is  like  a Sabbath.  Hardly 
a house  but  shows  some  signs  of  mourning.  At  noon  a salute 
of  one  hundred  guns  was  fired  on  the  Common.  In  the  after- 
noon a procession  was  formed  and  it  marched  to  the  Common 
where  addresses  were  made  from  two  stands.  There  was  also 
music  between  times.  The  gathering  on  the  Common  was 
very  great,  but  the  utmost  order  prevailed.” 

“ April  24.  I went  into  the  Transcript  office  to-day  and 
found  sundry  of  the  saints  discussing  the  propriety  of  keeping 
in  or  taking  out  of  the  paper  a squib  aimed  at  Mr.  G.  S.  H. 

“ Edwin  P.  Whipple  is  a personal  friend  of  the  man  who 
has  brought  on  himself  the  just  contempt  of  all  loyal  men  at 
the  present  time.  He  went  in  for  taking  it  out.  The  rest 
of  those  present  voted  to  keep  it  in.  All  were  agreed  that 
it  had  better  never  have  been  said  at  all,  but  once  in  let  it 
stand.” 

The  diarist’s  final  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in 
connection  with  the  memorial  meeting  held  in  this  city. 

“June  I.  The  streets  were  cleared  at  ii  o’clock  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  route  of  the  procession,  which  started  at 
12  o’clock.  The  display  was  very  fine  ; I did  not  however  go 
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to  Music  Hall.  Senator  Sumner’s  address  as  published  in 
the  newspapers  to-day  was  very  fine.  He  gave  a striking 
delineation  of  President  Lincoln’s  character  and  disposition, 
although  the  address  was  more  political  than  eulogistic.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Charles  Sumner  has  had  a better  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  true  actions  of  foreign  governments  than  almost  anyone, 
and  his  address  was  full  of  this  knowledge.  The  day  passed 
without  an  accident.” 

Later,  in  the  diary,  are  to  be  found  references  to  the  visits 
to  this  city  of  Major  General  Robert  Anderson,  Vice  Admiral 
David  G.  Farmgut  and  Major  General  George  G.  Meade. 
With  the  latter  general  the  diarist  was  not  evidently  im- 
pressed, for  he  described  him  as  a very  ordinary  individual. 

Of  the  visit  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  he  wrote  at 
length  on  July  30,  1865  : “ General  Grant  came  to  town 
last  evening  by  the  Worcester  Road.  He  left  Albany  in  the 
morning  and  arrived  here  at  7 P.  M.,  in  a special  train,  stop- 
ping at  two  or  three  places  en  route.  He  was  received  by 
the  First  Corps  of  Cadets  and  escorted  to  the  Revere  House. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  great  crowds  followed  him  every- 
where. Frederick  turned  out  with  the  Cadets  and  had  a 
good  view  of  him,  and  Charlie  went  to  the  United  States 
Hotel  and  saw  him  there.  In  the  evening  the  General  held 
a levee  at  his  rooms,  at  which  Governor  Andrew  and  other 
distinguished  men  were  present.  To-day,  being  Sunday,  he 
attended  service  at  the  Old  South  Church,  and  walked  on 
the  Common.” 

“July  31.  General  Grant  held  a public  reception  at  Faneuil 
Hall  at  which  there  was  an  immense  gathering.  The  crowd 
at  last  became  so  great  that  the  General  bade  the  audience 
good-bye  and  left  the  hall.  He  also  visited  the  Navy  Yard 
and  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  other  places  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity.” 

“August  I.  General  Grant  left  for  Portland  to-day.” 
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Will  not  Walt  Whitman’s  poem  commemorative  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  make  a fitting  conclusion  to  this  paper  ? 

O Captain  ! my  Captain ! our  fearful  trip  is  done, 

The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won, 

The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I hear,  the  people  all  exulting. 

While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring ; 

But  O heart ! heart ! heart ! 

O the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 

Where  on  the  deck,  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen,  cold  and  dead. 

O Captain ! my  Captain ! rise  up  and  hear  the  bells  ; 

Rise  up  — for  you  the  flag  is  flung  — for  you  the  bugle  trills, 

F or  you  banquets  and  ribbon’d  wreaths  — for  you  the  shores-a- 
crowding. 

For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 

Here  Captain  ! dear  Father  ! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck. 

You’ve  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still. 

My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will. 

The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip,  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won. 

Exult  O shore,  and  ring  O bells  ; 

But  I with  mournful  tread 
Walk  the  deck,  my  Captain  lies 
Fallen,  cold  and  dead. 


